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| 
thought he had felt affronted in consequence of 
| EYESORES. certain arrangements connected with the general 
| Asour thirty years ago, on visiting a new and/plan of the terrace, and took this method of 
_ rising town at the mouth of the Thames, the first | revenging himself on the other proprietors, Others | 
thing that invited our notice was a handsomely | less charitably thought that he was a regular 
built terrace facing the sea. All the houses were | ‘Eyesore Jack, and was waiting to have his owner- 
_ completed and apparently occupied, except one at ship bought up at six times its value. How long 
the middle of the row, which remained in that | the Eyesore lasted we cannot tell. Death, we think, - i 
ghastly rudimental condition usually known as| must have years ago settled the matter. The 
‘skeleton.’ The doorway was closed by a few | mystery, whatever it was, must surely be revealed, 
deal boards. The windows were open holes in the |The mysterious building, we hope, has now got 
wall. The roof was on; but the whole interior | in its windows, and been thoroughly furbished 
was a vacuity without floors or staircases, Birds! up like the other respectable dwellings in the 
and bats could flit in and out at pleasure. The | row. 
only inhabitants were a colony of stray cats, which} Eyrsore Jack, of whom the owner .of this 
were here visited by the resident cats in the| strange house may be held to have been a kind 
neighbourhood; the whole in a friendly way | of type, was no fabulous character. As a living 
holding cheerful soirées when the rest of the | entity, he had} strutted his day on the stage, 
world were in bed. Ordinarily, an aged tabby, | Wholly wrapped up in self, and with some capital 
reputed to be the Queen of the Cats, sat on a/ to start with, his plan of operations was original, 
lower window-sill in the pride of possession, and | It consisted in making himself a general nuisance, 
was ostensibly guardian of the establishment. Cunningly looking about, he watched opportuni- 
The question soon asked by visitors to this| ties of acquiring patches of ground, on which he 
charming new watering-place was why the skeleton | would build something so hideous, that the neigh- 
house at the middle of the terrace remained | bours were fain to buy him out at almost any 
unfinished and unoccupied. No one could give! cost, in order to +) themselves of the Eyesore, 
a satisfactory answer. The house had so stood|In this way, besides pocketing a large sum, he 
for years. The owner of it was well known. | enjoyed the pleasure of a successful strategist, and 
When appealed to for an explanation, he con-| was encouraged to look out for a new field of 
descended to reply by saying with perfect suavity, | enterprise. A gentleman purchasing a landed 
but in a manner designed to close the interview: | estate for the purpose of being improved, beauti- 
‘That house, sir, is a mystery!’ And this was| fied, and laid out asa choice place of residence, 
all that could be got out of him. In vain were| was viewed as fair game. Ascertaining in what 
all remonstrances by speech or writing to the/ direction was to be the view from the windows 
effect that the house was a public Eyesore, that| of the mansion, Jack quietly considered where he 
its present condition was damaging to the prop-| could manage to plant his Eyesore. Fortune was 
erty in the neighbourhood. ‘The house was a| perhaps favourable for the wretch’s manceuvre. 
mystery!’ With that everybody had to be satis- | He made himself proprietor of a small spot ; and 
fied. Sarcasms in the local newspaper on the! there, when the mansion was sufficiently advanced, 
subject went for nothing. The owner of the| he commenced to rear his unintelligibly odious 
spectral house was of that thick-skinned order| group of buildings. The owner of the splendid 
of beings who are impervious to assault. Wrapped | new mansion became alarmed at the growth of 
up in his own notions, the world was nothing to this new and unforeseen phenomenon, What is 
him. He would do as he liked. Endless were! that strange jumble of brick walls, chimneys, and 
the speculations concerning his intentions, Some ' tiled roofs, rising up right in front of the library 
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and drawing-room windows? At first, there is 
the usual mystery; and then comes the startling 
intelligence that the nondescript jumble is to be 
unitedly a slaughter-house, a manufactory of pigs- 
meat, and a candle-work. 

Consternation! Lawyers consulted! Negotia- 
tions, of course, ensue. Jack must be bought up, 
no matter at what cost; there is no help for it. 
The land he had acquired was a freehold, and 
the use he proposed to make of it was beyond 
challenge. Accordingly, Jack was not easily dealt 
with. Besides standing complacently on his rights, 
he had much to say for the probable success of 
his multifarious undertakings. He stood greatly 
on his project of manufacturing pigs-meat. The 
composition was a scientific discovery of his own, 
and from it alone he expected to make a fortune. 
‘But why should he fix on this particular spot 
for his great enterprise? It was quite unsuitable 
for manufacturing purposes.’ ‘Not at all; it was 
exactly the thing. There was a convergence of 
roads near the place, and room to expand as 
the business increased” &c. In the negotiations 
throughout, Jack was cool and imperturbable. 
Instead of the mean sneak and rascal that he was, 
he appeared to be a man of enlarged views of com- 
mercial industry, and of the most perfect probity. 
The affair ended as might have been anticipated. 
Jack is bought up at an enormous advance on his 
outlay, and walks off with his booty. The jumble 
of buildings disappears. There is a sigh of relief 
throughout the mansion that had been so scan- 
dalously menaced. 

In the works of Gilpin and ‘Capability Brown,’ 
on the laying out of landscapes, serio-comic stories 
of this kind cast up. Gilpin, we think, mentions 
a case not unlike that just referred to. It was 
that of an Eyesore Jack who set down a butcher’s 
shop within view of a gentleman’s mansion. 
Gilpin saw through the trick, and resolved to cir- 
cumvent it. Allowing the Eyesore to be completed, 
and rejecting offers of a compromise, he planted 
a group of trees, which effectually shrouded the 
unseemly cluster of buildings from observation. 
Finding himself outwitted, the projector of the 
Eyesore gladly disposed of his property for a 
small part of what it had cost him. In the 
metropolis, cases of encroachment in the form 
of Eyesores for furtive purposes are continually 
occurring, and if not compromised, frequently 
become subjects of litigation. 

The world was created in the exuberance of 
natural beauty. Man has defaced it with his 
absurdities. Greed, selfishness, stupidity are never 
at rest in introducing the element of ugliness, 
Even when taste interposes to do that which will 


be pleasing to the eye, there is always some | 


wretch at hand who is ready to vex and interrupt. 
Eyesore Jacks intrude in all quarters, It is no 


excuse that they are only doing what they please | 


with their own, The higher moral law prescribes 


that we are not entitled to perform acts which | 
interfere with the rights and comforts of our) 


neighbours. Offence must not be given unless 
under some paramount necessity. It is very true 
that a man may do what he likes with his own 
property ; but it is with an important qualification, 
He may not, without incurring the character of 
a savage, inflict a perpetual Eyesore on one of 
Nature’s beauteous landscapes. See, however, what 
abominations are in this respect every day perpe- 
trated, and generally productive of grumblings 
and discomfort. 

We all admit that excavations must take place 
for the purpose of procuring stone, slate, coal, 
iron, and so forth; but that is no proper reason 
for creating permanent Eyesores in the shape of 
great heaps of mineral refuse. We have a right to 
complain that the heaps, in their offensive ugli- 
ness, are not in due time either hurled back into 
the chasms whence they came, or tastefully covered 
with shrubs and herbage. On a hill-side opposite 
a gentleman’s residence is seen a rude gap with 
a vast heap of slaty débris poured down the 
slope, producing what is undoubtedly a grievous 
Eyesore. The hill in its rich beauty of purple 
heather towering to a peak is cruelly defaced by a 
capacious wound inflicted on its side, The slate has 
ceased to be dug; but there apparently, till the end 
of time, is that unsightly scar in the mountain- 
side, with its cold and barren wreckage—things of 
ugliness for ever. A picturesque valley, crowned 
with poetical and historic interest, and to which 
tourists of taste make a pilgrimage, is heartlessly 
injured through the indifference of a land-pro- 
prietor. At the outlay of a few pounds at most, 
the Eyesore might at least be concealed by a 
group of pines; but any such remedy would be 
beyond usual routine. Another case occurs to 
remembrance. The last time we passed Balla- 
hulish, when on a visit to Glencoe, we observed 
that the wreckage from the slate-quarries had been 
so copiously poured into Loch Leven as nearly 
to reach the island where the Macdonalds were 
interred after the massacre in 1692, A scene no 
less beautiful than abounding in pathetic interest 
was in the course of being irretrievably damaged, 
without, as far as we know, a word of remon- 
strance. The defacement of scenes of this kind 
surely comes within the category of national 
disaster ! 

Detached Eyesores like these mentioned are 
as nothing when compared to what assail the 
traveller through the ‘Black Country’ and some 
other districts of England. Miles of odious heaps 
of slag, cinders, ashes, incumbering the surface of 
the land, and excepting where small patches have 
been spared, shrouding the face of Nature in 
unmitigated ugliness. Brooding over all is an 
atmosphere loaded with smoke, which the inhabi- 
tants necessarily breathe, and that envelops ani- 
mal life in perpetal impurity. Swept along in 
the train, you have occasion to note the vain 
struggle which Nature has to maintain against the 
encroachment of Art. Little bits of hawthorn, 


the relics of hedges, are reduced to the condition 
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of gradually perishing stumps. Rills which may 
have been lustrous streamlets in their day, 
straggle on in discoloured pools. The very 
sparrows, the hardiest and most audacious crea- 
tures in existence, have a subdued, dirty, draggled, 
broken-hearted look, and seem as if they could 
scarcely muster up a chirrup. If they could speak, 
they would probably, in the fashion of the period, 
appoint a deputation to wait on mankind, and 
represent their wrongs in having the country of 
their old traditions shamefully laid waste. But 
as in the case of many other deputations, the 
sparrows, we fear, would be bowed out with no 
prospect of substantial redress, Eyesoreism is 
master of the situation. 

To all appearance, the proprietor of any coal-pit 
is at liberty to cover as much of his land as he 
pleases with rubbish, and so let it lie a spectacle 
of disgust till doomsday. This is doing what you 
like with your own, with a vengeance. A Society 
has been organised to protect ancient buildings 
from outrage. Will nobody utter a protest against 
abusing the surface of the earth? We do not see 
how the practice of blotting out portions of the 


habitable globe with coal-dust or metallic débris is | 


to be vindicated. It would not be more absurd to 
allow an Eyesore Jack in his fiendish whimsi- 
cality to sink a tract of fertile country under the 
waters of the ocean, and thus invade the means of 
public livelihood. We do not doubt that ques- 
tions of this kind will by-and-by come up for 
popular debate, and we should prefer that they 
were averted in time. 

Large towns are for the most part a combination 
of Eyesores. Few of them have been constructed 
on a plan pleasing to the sight. Confined thor- 
oughfares, projections where there ought to be 
nothing of the kind, clusters of old buildings 
going to wreck, but rented to masses of people 
who furtively prey on the community. Here 


and there we find a city which, after a desperate | 


struggle with opposing ratepayers, is in the way of 


getting rid of its Eyesores and assuming a healthy | 


condition. Much of this kind of improvement 
has lately been effected in the metropolis. But 
nowhere have Eyesores been so thoroughly and 
effectually attacked as in Paris, which, with some 
few things to set to rights, must be allowed to 
be the most beautiful city in the world. What 


' are styled the ‘manufacturing towns’ of England 
| are, generally speaking, a disgrace in point of | 
atmospheric impurity ; and not less scandalous is | 
the state of their rivers, which constitutes a new | to ayoid creating Eyesores than otherwise. The 
species of Eyesore, alarming in its scope and | worst case we know of is the projection of 


dimensions. 

A curious thing about Eyesores is that they 
are not generally recognised as being hateful to 
the senses, Accustomed to venerate the hum- 
drum or the ugly, vast masses of people are not 
able to discover that there is anything particularly 
wrong. The setting down of a candle-work or a 
pigs-meat manufactory in the midst of a pleasure- 
ground would not strike them as objectionable, 


| good slab of beef before me than all the ruins 


| tainly, there is nothing worth looking at in 


We happen to know a pretty country-town which 
still cherishes an antiquated abattoir in its prin- 
cipal thoroughfare, as if such were quite an 
appropriate arrangement. A certain sharpening of 
the intellect is required to distinguish between the 
beautiful and the ugly, the appropriate and the 
incongruous, the salubrious and the unhealthful, 
‘Whatever,’ says the author of the ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides, ‘withdraws us from the power of our 
senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, and 
the future predominate over the present, advances 
us in the scale of thinking beings.’ Well spoken, 
old Samuel; but the majority think only of the 
commonplace affairs of everyday life. When they 
are moved to run after sights of natural or historic 
interest, it is on the principle of following in the 
crowd like a flock of sheep. Of the many thou- 
sands of English tourists who land in Staffa every 
summer from Hutcheson’s favourite steamers, com- 
paratively few seem to have any distinct notion of 
what they have come to look at. One of these 
visitors, a burly well-dressed gentleman, on being 
shewn Fingal’s Cave, sulkily murmured: ‘ Only a 
parcel of rocks—a regular imposition!’ A per- 
sonage of similarly neglected culture, whom we 
once encountered on avisit to Iona, could see 
nothing to interest him in the ancient stone 
crosses and ruins, ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘much 
better wooden crosses on the roadsides in Bel- 
gium.’ ‘But, said we, interposing, ‘ think of these 
ancient stone crosses and ruins being connected 
with the history of St Columba.’ ‘Columba! I 
never heard of such a person. Where did he 
put up?’ ‘Somewhere hereabouts,’ we replied; 
‘and the ruins are valued as reminding us of 
the dawn of civilisation and Christianity under 
his rule, in this part of the world more than 
a thousand years ago.’ ‘All stuff! Give me 
the wire and the rail; these are the true civi- 
lisers!? ‘So you really care nothing about 
Iona?’ said we to our new acquaintance on 
sitting down to dinner in the steamer. ‘Cer- 


this paltry island—a lot of miserable thatched 
huts, and ruinous old buildings, only fit to be 
broken up as road-metal. I would rather see a 


in the world!’ Shade of Johnson! We inci- 
dentally learned that the depreciator of Iona was 
a well-to-do ‘ Butterman’ from the City. 
Considering the enormous spread of railways in 
all directions, it is matter for surprise that they 
have done so little to deface the aspect of the 
country. Engineers, we think, have rather tried 


hideously ugly iron viaducts across some of our 
rivers, Nothing more offensive to the eye could 
have been contrived. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood offer no adverse criticism. They have 
not yet been schooled in esthetics, and take 
it all as right. On the whole, on the score of 
Eyesores and inconvenient detours, the land-pro- 
prietors have been more to blame than engineers. 
At the starting of the railway system, many 
owners of land would not have the lines to come 
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near their property on any account. Quite as 
many of them endeavoured to overreach the rail- 
way companies by the most exorbitant extortions. 
The result has been the carrying of lines in an 
improper direction, damaging to the interests of 
the country. Some sad cases of Eyesores could be 
pointed out as arising from these causes. Avarice 
and stupidity are more to be blamed than mechani- 
cal engineering. Onlookers who charge the rail- 
ways with going in a wrong direction to the 
injury of some agreeable suburb, are not aware 
that errors of this kind were unavoidable, owing 
to the determined opposition that was presented 
by interested parties. We know the case of a 
landowner who, by opposing the passage of a 
railway through his estate, caused it to be taken 
a long way round about ; and now he is doing all 
in his power to have his lands and mineral fields 
intersected by railways. Such are among the 
triumphs of short-sighted stupidity. 

Eyesores of a grotesque nature sometimes occur 
in connection with works of art. The blunders 
committed in setting up ugly statues in public 
places are becoming so notorious as to be a national 
evil, Clearly, some reform in this particular is 
required. The way to prevent these Eyesores 
would be not to subscribe to them, though that 
might be to do violence to the feelings. In a 
subsequent article, we may call attention to the 
Eyesores in connection with ecclesiastical edifices, 
of which the country has for some years been 
manfully struggling to be rid; and we are glad 
to think with a considerable degree of success, 

Early in the present century there sprung up a 
laudable spirit of planting trees in bare and open 
spaces for the sake of beauty and shelter. Among 
these planters, Sir Walter Scott was conspicuous for 
his enthusiasm, as was demonstrated on his estate 
of Abbotsford. The trees employed were chiefly of 
the pine order, including the larch and spruce. 
We would not venture to say how many hundreds 
of thousands of acres were so planted and inclosed 
in the north of England and Scotland. Through 
such operations, extensive districts of country, 
formerly bare and unsightly, are now clothed and 
beautified. Yet, it has not been all beautiful. It 


is amusing to observe how, in removing one kind | 


of Eyesore, another was sometimes inconsiderately 
created, So long as the arboriculturists confined 
themselves to operating in square masses, or 
belts of plantation, they did pretty well. When 
they attempted figures, on the ground of variety, 
they committed ludicrous blunders. It matters 
little what the figures be when executed on the 
level. It is very different in the case of planting 
on hill-sides. There, as the trees grow up, the 
figure, whatever it is, stands boldly in outline. We 
have thus no end of Eyesores in the shape of 
ae A favourite figure has been that of a 

ddle. Another resembles a giant’s head and 
shoulders, and a considerable number resemble 
coffins. A vast variety are so fantastic with outs 
and ins as to be indescribable. To ordinary passers- 
by, these several shapes are of no consequence. 
When constantly viewed from the windows of a 
country mansion, they become tiresomely annoy- 
ing. One does not like to have a group of trees 
the shape of a fiddle or a giant’s head and 
shoulders, constantly presented to him when 
looking out of window. The planters who perpe- 
trated these absurdities are all dead and gone. 


They passed away under the pleasing impression 
of being public benefactors, and so they were to 
a certain extent, Their only blunder consisted in 
heedlessly inflicting Eyesores on their unoffending 
neighbours, The error may be avoided in any 
fresh experiments in planting. 

Eyesores of whatever kind arising from stolidity 
of character, or indifference, though often bad 
enough in their way, are not to be spoken of 
with the vehemence of detestation we would 
employ in cases of noted malignity and avarice, 
The Eyesore Jacks who deliberately plan the rob- 
bery of their fellow-creatures in the manner of 
which we have offered some examples at the begin- 
ning of the present paper, are only to be classed 
with the most worthless specimens of humanity, 
In their nature they partake of that demoniac 
agency which in the fervid language of Milton was 
concerned in the expulsion from Paradise. They 
can be thought of only with a sense of loathing, 
Possibly the exposure of their tricks by Gilpin 
and others has materially lessened their numbers, 
We hope it isso. There would be satisfaction in 
knowing that the race is extinct. At all events, 
there is the comforting reflection that the baser 
sort of Eyesore Jacks are not endowed with the 
privilege of immortality. They die out some time 
or other. And we are so thankful for it as to 
be inclined to compliment Death for his perform- 
ances, Yes, Kina DeatH! thou art in some 
points of view a highly estimable person, a Jolly 


Old Fellow. Frequently thy feats fill our hearts* 


with anguish; but thou art likewise a kind friend, 
a brave deliverer from oppression. By thy means, 
at the appointed time, and when human laws are 
ineffectual in bringing relief, the world is happily 
rid of monsters of iniquity who, in their vile 
schemes, would render Gop’s fair earth nothing 
short of a scene of desolation, a wilderness of 
sorrow and despair. Ww. C. 


A LIFE’S ATONEMENT. 
CHAPTER II,—HISTORY. 
There was trouble here, as elsewhere, after all. 


A HovUsE with many gables, A quaint red- 
bricked old building, half overgrown with ivy, 
and bosomed high in trees. A house on an 
island, which joins east and west to the mainland 
by two rustic wooden bridges thrown across the 
pleasant river. The place—built at half-a-dozen 
different eras—has some sign of having been forti- 
fied once upon a time. Cromwell’s people were 
answerable for a few of its gables. There was 
still a remnant of a gray stone wall, over which, 
as the country legends told, the men of Red Rose 
and of White fought fiercely one peaceful summer 
evening. It was an old old house, and of a 
pleasant aspect. The flush of its red brickwork 
was like that of a ripe old age. The ivy curled 
tenderly about its corners, and draped them with 
a beauty not their own, The river went calmly 
round the island, and the opulent landscape on 
either side smiled peacefully with many a corn- 
field. There is no fairer region at this day in 
all the fair western county. There is no place a 
— might better love to study, or a wearied 

ondoner more rejoicingly dwell in, anywhere, 
And the whole scene had about it a sweet and 


: 


balmy air of rest. In the trees the rooks were 4 
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cawing with afternoon solemnity. The kine stood 
udder-deep in grass, and switched the flies from 
their flanks in lazy contentment. The bells of a 
distant church were ringing a wedding peal. One 


. could have closed his eyes here, and Tying broad- 


cast at the river-side, have listened to the waving 
boughs and the laughing river, and the humming 
gnats and the chattering rooks, and all the sweet 
and grateful sounds of country-life, until at last 
he might have fancied that this was the sort of 
peace which belonged to the world in the olden 
time before Care was born. 

The heat of summer was in the air. The peace 
of summer was on the river and on the fields and 
on the murmuring trees. Such sounds as lived 
could only serve to make the general silence 
sweeter. 

* aa there was trouble here, as elsewhere, after 
all, 

There were two young fellows walking up the 
lane which led from the neighbouring village of 
Wrethedale to the western bridge. They went 
in silence for a while, and one of them, olive- 
complexioned and heavily moustached, switched 
viciously with his walking-stick at the ferns and 
foxgloves. He was a handsome young fellow, 
with some affectations in dress which seemed to 
bespeak him an artist. He wore a bronze-coloured 
velvet jacket, for instance, and his wide-awake 
hat was of the same material ; he carried between 
a daintily gloved finger and thumb a well-blacked 
meerschaum, His companion, who regarded him 
wistfully, was by some two or three years his 
elder, and whilst much fairer in complexion and 
much slighter in build, bore a strong resemblance 
tohim, As they walked, the younger grew more 
and more vicious in his cuts at the foxgloves, 
and the elder more and more anxious in his 
looks. When they reached the bridge, they 
paused, 

‘It’s not a bit of use, Will,’ said the younger. 
‘You must do it, and you must rely on me, I 
poe faithfully that I’ll raise the money. I 

now I can raise it long enough before the time 
comes,’ 

‘You didn’t raise it last time, Frank,’ returned 
the elder. ‘I don’t see how I am to help you.’ 
He spoke very earnestly and with a very sym- 
pathetic voice and manner. 

The other turned away angrily and answered : 
‘That’s all nonsense. You have but to sign your 
name, and the thing’s done. If that fellow should 
come down upon me, and the governor should 
know of it, it would break his heart.’ 

‘But, Frank, returned the elder, ‘I had the 
greatest possible trouble in meeting the last, and 
this is even larger. I don’t want to say anything 
hard, but I think I know you better than you 
know yourself. If you get out of this scrape, 
you'll just go quietly back to London, and be very 
careful for a week, and be very careless for three 
ionths afterwards. Then you’ll suddenly wake 
up to the fact that there’s another bill to meet, 
and that you can’t meet it. Iam sure I should 
not be able to meet it, if I should accept it and 
you should fail.’ 

Frank made no reply, but stooping, gathered a 
handful of loose pebbles, and dropped them one 
by one into the stream. 

‘Is there no other way?’ the elder asked, 
‘Can’t you get the man to wait ?’ 


‘Can’t I get the tide to wait? Can’t I persuade 
Nelson’s Column to take a walk down Fleet 
Street? Look here! If I don’t pay Tasker off 
at once, he either has me in his clutches for ever 
and drains me dry, once and twice and thrice and 
again; or he comes down here, coolly presents 
himself to the governor, and breaks the old man’s 
heart. + Because that’s exactly what it means, 
You know that, Will, as well as I do,’ 

The other shook his head in a mournful way, 
as not at all disputing this unpleasant view of 
things, 

‘Well now, on the other hand,’ the younger 
resumed, ‘all you have to do is to put your name 
to a piece of paper, and to make yourself easy 
about the rest. I’m sure I’m sorry I didn’t pay 
the other; but I give you my word of honour [ 
will meet this, Now, old man, trust me. Give 
me a chance.’ 

‘Frank,’ says the elder, ‘if I had the money, 
I would give it to you with all my heart. You 
ought to know that. And you ought to know 
what signing that bill may mean. You know 
your own affairs better than I can know them, a 
great deal better than you let me know them. 
Before you ask me to repose so much confidence in 
you, you should repose a little in me.’ 

‘It’s a shameful business,’ said the other 
doggedly, ‘and so much I have told you already. 
I won't humble myself by telling you more, You 
can help me if you like ; and if you don’t like, you 
can kill the governor,’ 

‘That’s a very happy specimen of your way of 
reasoning, said Will, with a quiet scorn in his 
voice ; ‘and quite in accordance with what I’ve 
seen in you for some time past.’ 

Frank turned round on him fiercely. 

‘You’re a pretty brother! A nice, kindly, 
trustful, amiable fellow! Well, take your way. 
I wash my hands of it. I have done. I have 
made the only appeal it was in my power to make. 
I find it rejected, and there’s nothing for it but to 
go back and hang myself? With that he threw 
his elbows savagely on the rail of the little bridge 
and stared moodily at the water. 

‘I wish you would use a little common-sense, 
Frank, and be a little reasonable,’ the elder 
brother pleaded in a nervous way. ‘You can’t 
wash your hands of it, except by paying the debt 
and amending your life, 

Frank makes no answer, until the elder lays a 
hand upon his shoulder, with an appeal: ‘Come, 
Frank, [ don’t want to speak too harshly, and you 
know that I’ll help you all I can,’ 

‘The fact is” Frank replied savagely, ‘that I’m 
a selfish, egotistical beast. You're quite right, 
Will, and you don’t say to me half I deserve. But 
I do really believe that I’m honest in saying that 
I am a thousand times more concerned for the 
governor than I am for myself. I’ve acted likea 
fool and a villain; and if the punishment hit 
nobody but me I could bear it.’ 

‘Frank! Frank!’ exclaimed the elder, ‘you 
confess too easily,’ 

‘I know,’ said Frank impatiently. ‘You’re 
right again. I’m a shallow good-for-nothing 
beast, and the only grace I have is that I can be 
sometimes brought to own it.’ 

‘The worst of that is,’ Will murmured inwardly, 
‘that you think an admission a repentance.’ 
Then aloud: ‘ Don’t you think, Frank, that if you 
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allowed me to explain all this to the governor, 
the thing might be honourably arranged? 
don’t like this underhand way of doing things. 
Why should you and I go about drawing and 
accepting bills ?’ 

‘The governor shall never know it with my 
consent. Why should you ask me to shame 
myself in that way? Why need he know it? 
Why need he be grieved with it?’ 

. Will you give me your promise that you ‘Il not 
wait for the bill to become due before you begin 
to think about meeting it ?’ 

‘By Jove! I’ll do anything on earth,’ the other 
answers. ‘I’ll live on bread and cheese—I’ll work 
like ten men. I wish I could get you to believe 
me. I know I came down here and made pro- 
fessions of reform before ; but this has been such 
a wearing grind of anxiety, that I shall never 
involve myself in this way again.’ 

‘Will you do this?’ said the elder, ‘Will you 
promise to send me half the amount of the bill 
the week before it falls due? If you’ll undertake 
to do that, I’ll undertake to meet the bill, and 

ou can pay me the balance afterwards. I shall 
ave a little loose coin then, 

‘Bill, you’re a brick!’ exclaimed the younger. 
‘Will I doit? Won't I doit? I tell you there’s 
nothing in the world I wouldn’t do,’ 

‘Or couldn’t do?’ queried Will. ‘I don’t want 
to know what you are willing to do, but what 
you are able to do, Can you do it? Don't 
speculate. Be sure.’ 

‘I can do it, Frank replied ; ‘and I promise you 
that I will’ 

‘Remember, Frank,’ said the elder with a grave 
and anxious face, and with his hand again on his 
brother’s shoulder. 

‘And remember, Will,’ said the other gaily, 
‘that I am not an utterly abandoned cut-throat 
yet. I shall have to grow a little in that direction 
before I can neglect a thing like this, and make 
yon such a villainous return for all your kindness. 

t shan’t cost you a farthing, I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf. I have had enough and a great 
deal more than enough of this ‘business, Ill 
work like a slave when I get back. I’m to be 
R.A. in half-a-dozen years at the outside. Watch 
the career of this talented young artist, and see 
what becomes of him,’ 

And with that the handsome young gentleman 
cocked his velvet hat a little more than usual, 
and struck a theatrical attitude. At this the 
elder laughed. The two suddenly shook hands, 
and then without further parley crossed the bridge 
together, passed a swinging gate, and came upon 
the lawn of Island Hall. 

On the lawn stood an old gentleman and a 
child, The child’s face was turned to the new- 
comers, and with a joyful little screech she rushed 
past the old gentleman, and precipitated herself 
upon the younger of the brothers, and being lifted 
by him, hugged and kissed him most outrage- 
ously. Her caresses having been returned, the 
young lady struggled to get down to the lawn 
again, and being landed, danced round the young 
fellow like a fairy, clapping her hands and laugh- 
ing. This young lady was-some five years of age. 
Her sunny little face was brimming over with 
laughter, and as full of saucy humour as a face 
could be. The dimpled little hands hovered here 
and there restless and light as falling snowflakes; 


and what with her golden hair and her rapid 


I| childish motion, she played round the object of 


her welcome like a very sunbeam. Pausing 
before him with clasped hands and an expression 
of sudden gravity, she announced: ‘O Franty, 
I’ve tum home.’ 

‘Now,’ said Franty, leaning back on his walk- 
ing-stick and smiling at her lazily, ‘I should 
never have guessed that.’ 

The little damsel, susceptible to satire, ex- 
plained with dignity: ‘I’ve tum home for 
dood.’ 

‘What!’ asked Frank, ‘not going back to Aunty 
any more ?’ 

‘No, said the little damsel very gravely; ‘I 
san’t go back to Aunty’s. But,’ she added, with 
such a flash of head, hands, feet, and body as only 
feminine childhood can accomplish, ‘Aunty’s 
tummin’ here.’ 

‘Hillo!’ Frank exclaimed, ‘That’s news,—Is 
that a fact, father ?’ 

‘Yes, says the old gentleman, in a languid and 
even rather lackadaisical voice ; ‘she’s here now, 
and has made up her mind to stay with us,’ 

‘Ah!’ said Frank, and walked across the lawn 
and into the house. 

‘It’s rather a good thing,’ said the old gentleman, 
with a voice so querulous that he seemed to be 
complaining of a very bad thing, ‘that Frank’s 
not at home so much now as he used to be. Poor 
Bertha and he don’t get along well together. But 
as for you, Will,’ he went on in the same querulous 
complaining voice, ‘you are as sober-sided an old 
fellow as myself, and we must do our best to bear 
with her crotchets, poor thing, and to make her as 
happy as we can,’ 

‘Who’s poor thing ?’ inquired the young lady. 

The old gentleman laughed, and patted her 
shining head. 

‘What sharp ears these little people have, 
Will’ 

His son smiled in answer ; and the little damsel 
at the sight of his smiling face, clapped her hands 
and laughed aloud. 

Frank emerged from the house, and took the 
child on his shoulder, and danced with her round 
the lawn. 

‘He’s a good-hearted fellow,’ said the father in 
his querulous voice ; ‘I wish he would be a little 
steadier,’ 

‘I think he will be,’ answered Will. ‘We have 
had a very serious talk this afternoon, and he tells 
me he has quite made up his mind for hard work 
and quiet living’ 

The old gentleman smiled wrily and answered : 
‘I am very glad to hear it, Will, very glad. 
They tell me up there, you know, that he is 
extremely clever. I am no judge of art; but 
people who do know something about pictures, 
tell me he is certain to rise.’ 

Mr Fairholt made this statement with the voice 
and manner of a man who complains weakly of 
the meanness of a dishonourable friend. 
| ‘Iwas up at the Academy on the fifth of last 
month,’ Will answered. ‘As I was going in I 
met Spinks, and he carried me off to Frank’s pic- 
ture in a most triumphant way, telling me it was 
one of the cleverest things of the year and safe to 
sell,’ 

‘It hasn’t sold?’ asked his father 

‘I think not, Will responded. Then across the 
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lawn: ‘Frank! Has that picture of yours at the 
Academy sold ?’ 

‘No, says Frank, pausing in his dance. ‘ But 
there’s a noble swell after it. He’s working 
through his agent, a fellow who always buys for 
him. He wants it for one-fifty, and I’ve priced 
it at two hundred. There are a lot of mean dogs 
who won’t buy through the Secretary, but pester 
the painter as though he were a retail tradesman. 
The picture’s worth the money, and I shan’t let it 
go for less. But my noble swell is an awfully 
tight-fisted ruffian, and I am afraid I shall lose 
hin, 

Mr Fairholt stood rubbing his hands together 
discontentedly and as though he had a fretful 
little quarrel with them, . 

‘Don’t take less than you think it worth, he 
said. ‘But two hundred pounds is a good deal of 
money to pay for a picture,’ 

‘Why, bless your soul,’ returned Frank, ‘there 
are fellows who can get a thousand by slashing 
over a square yard of canvas with a brush like a 
broom, And I have put a good honest six months’ 
work into that picture.’ 

Will laughed rather mischievously, and asked : 
‘Do you count the six weeks’ flirtation at 
Brighton in that good honest six months’ work, 
old fellow ?’ 

Frank grinned responsive: ‘Why not? <A 
man must keep up the artistic fervour somehow. 
—Mustn’t he, Polly ?’ 

Polly, seated on his shoulder and listening 
gravely to the conversation, laughed on being 
thus appealed to, and the dance began again, The 
old man after looking on for a time, went into the 
house, and Will lit a cigar. The scent of a brown- 
paper fusee reaching Frank’s nostrils, he suspended 
the dance, 

‘There, Polly! That’s enough. Now run away 
and kiss Aunt Bertha.’ 

‘What for?’ asked Polly. 

‘You mercenary little creature! For love!’ 

Polly made one rose-leaf of her lips, and shook 
her head. 

‘Then for sixpence,’ said Frank, taking the coin 
from his pocket. 

Polly’s countenance relaxed, She nodded, and 
having secured the coin, started off at a run; but 
paused in the doorway, and gave warning with a 
triumphant laugh : ‘I shall tum back again.’ 

‘Give me a weed, old fellow,’ said Frank. 

Will produced his case ; and Frank having care- 
fully selected his cigar and lighted it, tilted his 
hat, and said, whilst his gloved hand strayed 
amongst his curls: ‘ Will, if you can accept this 
bill to-night, I will drive over to Hetherton first 
thing in the morning, get it cashed at the bank, 
take train up to town, pay this pestilent villain 
immediately, and get back to-morrow evening.’ 

‘That’s impossible, Will responds. ‘You 
couldn’t leave Hetherton before twelve, and the 
mid-day train from Hetherton reaches town at 
four-forty. I’ll accept the bill all the same, How 
long do you purpose staying here ?’ 

‘T want to make a week of it,’ Frank answers, 
‘The fact is,’ he continued, throwing his hat on 
one side and straightening himself with a slight 
swagger, ‘I want to see something more of Maud, 
and I want her to see something more of me, 
And now that the murder’s out, I don’t mind 
telling you, Will, that what I think and feel about 


her has done more to tame me than even this 
confounded thing of Tasker’s,’ 

There was a pained look in Will’s face as he 
turned away, and a little quiver in his voice as 
he said: ‘I hadn’t fancied that you cared for her 
at all, Frank,’ 

‘Well, one doesn’t like to go about making a 
row over these things before they are tolerably 
certain,’ returned Frank, dragging softly at his 
black moustache and smiling, 

Will surveyed his cigar, and knocked off the 
ash with the tip of his forefinger, Then he 
whistled a bar or two from Semiramide. ‘Do you 
mean to say that you are tolerably certain ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Frank, setting his feet apart, and 
throwing his walking-stick across his shoulders, 
so that he took an end in each hand, ‘I’m not 
a vain man; but I think I could make any woman 
fall in love with me, provided always that she 
had no prior engagement—no “ priory ’tachment,” 
as that fellow says in the Pickwick Papers. The 
fact is, you know, that a fellow’s only got to 
be not downright ugly and not downright 
stupid, and he can marry any woman for the 
pleasure of making love to her” Therewith the 
modest and ingenuous youth passed his hand 
caressingly through his curls, smoothed his 
moustache, and proceeded, his voice being plea- 
santly muffled by his cigar: ‘I’m not talking 
of those bred-and-born flirts one meets in town, 
I’m talking of women who are worth marrying. | 
Now you know, with such a woman, if her 
heart’s free, you have only to care about her, 
and to tell her so-—— 

‘And she drops into your mouth like an over- 
ripe plum, Eh?’ 

Exactly.’ 

‘I’m not of your opinion, Frank. I think a 
woman who is worth marrying is won in rather 
a different fashion,’ 

Frank looked down with a glance of good- 
humoured and amused compassion, 

Will, with his straw-hat pulled over his eyes, 
was very closely examining his cigar when he 
asked: ‘Have you any especial reason to think as 
you do about Maud ?’ 

‘Ye-es, I feel pretty safe. I feel sure she 
likes me, and I’m going to make a dash for it 
this evening, Ill either make a spoon or spoil a 
horn, I have to dine there, and it’s time I dressed 
and was off. Won’t you wish me luck, old 
fellow ?” 

Will, with a not over-successful attempt at 
a laugh, responded: ‘I’ll wish you a little 
more humility and a little more knowledge of 
women,’ : 

Frank patted him on the shoulder, patron-like : 
‘All right, my venerable wiseacre. I shall have 
news for you when I come back. Do you mind 
telling Jack to get the dog-cart ready? Thanks’ 
With that the modest and ingenuous youth dis- 
appeared with a light and airy step. 

aving fulfilled his commission, Will sat down 
on a garden-seat and smoked for a while. 

‘What’s to be done now?’ he asked himself. 
‘Ought I to stand on one side and let him win? 
Does it matter to him as much as it matters to 
me? I don’t know what spoiling my life might 
mean, but I can guess one thing about Frank. 
If he cares for Maud as much as I do, and doesn’t 
get her, he’ll go to the bad altogether, I wonder 
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whether it’s because he feels more intensely, or 
because he never controls his feelings? I can’t 
make up my mind about anything yet. I must 
wait and see—I must wait and see.’ 

With that he strolled in a melancholy humour 


back to the bridge, where he dropped pebbles | 


into the river, and was presently startled from a 
dismal day-dream by the passage of Frank in the 
dog-cart, with the groom beside him, 

*Ta-ta,’ shouted Frank. ‘Five to one, I win!’ 

Will shook his head in answer. The dog-cart 
turned a corner of the lane. The sound of the 
wheels died away, and Will went on dropping 
pebbles in the stream, and thinking—thinking— 
thinking—whilst resolve grew stronger and his 
heart grew fainter every moment. 

At last he said: ‘Why should I waste my heart 
by dropping them one by one? Let the lot go, 
With that he threw a handful of pebbles into the 
stream and walked, a little moodily, home. 


THE ASCENT OF THE MATTERHORN. 


GREAT mountains never fail to exert a singular 
fascination upon those who come within the range 
of their influence. In early as in later times— 
among the barbarous as well as the civilised—this 
influence has manifested itself in a conspicuous 
manner, But it is only within comparatively 
recent times that the scaling of the higher moun- 
tain summits of the globe has been raised into 
something like the dignity of an art. What the 
mountaineer formerly did for the purposes of 
pleasure or the chase, the man of science now 
does in order to extend his knowledge of the 
forces and operations of Nature. The first ascent 
of this kind which attracted the attention of the 
scientific world was that of Mont Blane by the 
Swiss naturalist M. de Saussure, in August 1787; 
and the narrative in which he embodied his 
achievement had for his contemporaries all that 
charm of novelty which a former generation had 
derived from the fictitious adventures of a Robin- 
son Crusoe. M. de Saussure was not the first 
to make the ascent, which had been accomplished 
in the previous year by Dr Paccard and the 
guide Jaques Balmat. Until that time, the 
inhabitants of the valleys at its base believed 
the mountain to be both unscaled and unscalable ; 
but since then, it has been ascended perhaps 
hundreds of times; and under the auspices of 
our modern Alpine Clubs, it has become a 
favourite and fashionable resort of those adven- 
turous spirits who are fain to fill up the intervals 
of fox-hunting at home in winter, by the more 
hazardous sport oi Alpine climbing abroad in 
summer. But while ‘the monarch of mountains’ 
was thus more than ninety years ago subdued 
by the foot of man, and while scores of his 
subordinate peaks have yielded to the same irre- 
pressible power since, there was one other of 
the Pennine Alps which for long continued to 
wear inviolate his crown of inaccessibility. This 
was Mont Cervin, or the Matterhorn. Numerous 
attempts had been made upon it by the bravest 
and most skilful of our mountaineers, scientific and 
otherwise ; but each and every attempt was baffled 
till in 1865 its ascent was accomplished by a little 
party of hardy English climbers. The narrative 
of that ascent is now before us, as told by one of 
its leaders, Mr Edward Whymper—(The Ascent of 


the Matterhorn, by Edward Whymper. London: 
John Murray, 1880.) The book is not a scientific 
one, If readers go to it in the expectation of 
finding the natural phenomena of the Alps dis- 
cussed as has been done by Professor Forbes and 
Professor Tyndall, they will be disappointed. 
They will find nothing here about the competing 
theories as to the structure and movements of 
glaciers, or much that is new even as to the super- 
ficial geology or the external aspects of the great 
Alpine range ; but they will find instead a tale of 
stirring adventure, of hardy daring, of well-earned 
success, told with much picturesqueness and de- 
scriptive power, accompanied by pictorial illustra- 
tions that place the reader all but face to face with 
the scenes they portray. The ascent of the Matter- 
horn is not the only feat of climbing engrossed 
in the narrative; and if the literary effect and 
continuity of the main exploit is somewhat 
marred by the introduction of the episodes which 
detail the minor adventures, yet by many readers 
this may be regarded rather as a relief than other- 
wise ; and it must be said, even with these breaks 
and disjointings, that no page of the book is 
devoid of interest. 

In 1861, Mr Whymper made a successful ascent 
of Mont Pelvoux, one of the Dauphiné Alps ; 
and of the other summits which yet remained 
virgin, two especially excited his admiration— 
namely the Weisshorn and the Matterhorn. Sub- 
sequently, however, rumours were afloat that the 
former had been conquered; and the climber 
thereupon directed his attention exclusively to 
the latter. The Matterhorn, it may be here men- 
tioned, is a peak of the Pennine Alps, nearly 
fifteen thousand feet high, situated between Swit- 
zerland and Italy, about forty miles north-east 
of Mont Blanc, and twelve miles west of Monte 
Rosa. Previous to 1861, numerous attempts had 
been made to scale the mountain; but no one had 
managed to reach a greater altitude than thirteen 
thousand feet, the remaining two thousand feet 
being generally acknowledged as inaccessible. The 
peak of the mountain, says Mr Whymper, ‘rises 
abruptly, by a series of cliffs which may properly 
be termed precipices, a clear five thousand feet 
above the glaciers which surround its base. There 
seemed to be a cordon drawn around it, up to 
which one might go, but no farther. Within that 
invisible line, gins and afrits were supposed to 
exist, The superstitious natives in the surround- 
ing valleys spoke of a ruined city on its summit 
wherein the spirits dwelt; and if you laughed, 
they gravely shook their heads; told you to look 
yourself to see the castles and the walls; and 
warned one against a rash approach, lest the 
infuriate demons from their impregnable heights 
might hurl down vengeance for one’s derision,’ 
In appearance the Matterhorn is always imposing ; 
and in regard to the impression it makes upon 
spectators, it stands, says Mr Whymper, ‘almost 
alone among mountains, It has no rival in the 
Alps, and but few in the world.’ Judging of the 
formidable-looking peak by the drawings in the 
book, it looks like one of the Egyptian pyramids 
set on a mountain ten thousand feet in height— 
as steep and as forbidding as any pyramid, but 
without the steps which in the latter assist ascent, 
and with great precipices of ice and snow girdling 
its base. 

Mr Whymper’s first scramble on the Matterhorn 
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was made from the Breil or east side, and he was 
accompanied by one guide only. He only reached 
what is called ‘the Chimney,’ a height of twelve 
thousand six hundred and fifty feet, when his 
uide refused to accompany him farther, and he 
had to return. He made other four attempts in 
1862, one in 1863, and two in 1865—eight in all; 
the eighth, which was successful, being by the 
Zermatt or northern route, In one of his attempts 
in 1862, he had the hardihood to go alone, and 
even attained a height of thirteen thousand four 
hundred feet. But his hardihood nearly cost him 
his life. ‘Time sped away unregarded,’ and after 
reaching an altitude of twelve thousand feet, where 
he had formerly left a tent, he had allowed night 
to come upon him, ‘The sun was setting, and its 
rosy rays, blending with the sunny blue, had 
thrown a pale pure violet far as the eye could 
see ; the valleys were drowned in purple gloom, 
whilst the summits shone with unnatural bright- 
ness, . . . By-and-by, the moon as it rose brought 
the hills again into sight, and by a judicious 
repression of detail, rendered the view yet more 
magnificent. Something in the south hung like 
a great glow-worm in the air; it was too large 
for a star, and too shady for a meteor; and it was 
long before I could realise the incredible fact that 
it was the moonlight glittering on the great snow- 
slope on the north side of Monte Viso, at a 
distance, as the crow flies, of ninety-eight miles.’ 
He stayed in the tent all night, and in the 
morning proceeded yet higher. He reached the 
Great Tower, a huge precipitous rock, standing 
up like the battlements of a castle. Without 
assistance, he could not proceed farther, and 
returned. In the course of his descent, he had 
to turn the angle of a fearful cliff, in the 
hardened snow of which it was necessary to cut 
steps for his passage. In attempting to pass this 
corner he slipped and fell. ‘The slope was steep 
on which this took place, and was at the top of 
a gully that led down through two subordinate 
buttresses towards the Glacier du Lion, which 
was just seen, a thousand feet below.’ In his fall 
he was dashed now upon rocks, now over ice, 
gathering momentum as he descended. Fortu- 
nately, he never lost his senses; and the last 
bound, which sent him spinning through the air, 
landed him on his left side among rocks, which 
momentarily retarded his progress; and a few 
frantic catches brought him to a halt in the neck 
of the gully and on the verge of the precipice. 
‘ Baton, hat, and veil,’ he says, ‘skimmed by and 
disappeared ; and the crash of the rocks—which 
I had started—as they fell on to the glacier, 
told how narrow had been the escape from utter 
destruction. As it was, I fell nearly two hundred 
feet in seven or eight bounds. Ten feet more 
would have taken me in one gigantic leap of eight 
hundred feet on to the glacier below.” He was 
terribly cut and bruised, the blood gushing from 
two gashes in the head; but he managed to 
scramble to a place of safety, and then fainted 
away. 

Readers of Dr Livingstone’s Travels will remem- 
ber a passage in which’ that intrepid missionary 
gives an analysis of his feelings in the few ter- 
rible moments of consciousness which succeeded 
his being struck down by a lion, and when it 
seemed to him that death was inevitable. Mr 
Whymper gives a similar analysis of his sensa- 


tions at the time of the above accident. He says: 
‘I was perfectly conscious of what was happening, 
and felt each blow; but like a patient under 
chloroform, experienced no pain, ch blow was 
naturally more severe than that which preceded 
it, and I distinctly remember thinking: “ Well, if 
the next is harder still, that will be the end.” 
Like persons who have been rescued from drown- 
ing, I remember that the recollection of a multi- 
tude of things rushed through my head, many of 
them trivialities or absurdities which had been 
forgotten long before ; and more remarkable, this 
bounding through space did not feel disagreeable. 
But I think that in no very great distance more, 
consciousness as well as sensation would have 
been lost ; and upon that I base my belief, im- 
probable as it seems, that death by a fall from a 
great height is as painless an end as can be 
experienced.’ 

Mr Whymper’s eighth and successful attempt 
on the Matterhorn was made in July 1865, in 
company of Lord Francis Douglas, Mr Hudson, 
Mr Hadow, and three guides. On the first day, 
they did not ascend to a great height ; and on the 
second day they resumed their journey with day- 
light, as they were anxious to outstrip a party of 
Italians who had set out before them by a different 
route. Difficulty after difficulty was surmounted. 
‘The higher we rose, the more Intense became the 
excitement. What if we should be beaten at the 
last moment? The slope eased off; at length we 
could be detached (from the rope which bound the 
party together), and Croz and I dashing away, 
ran a neck-and-neck race, which ended in a dead- 
heat. At 1.40 p.m. the world was at our feet, and 
the Matterhorn was conquered. Hurrah!’ They 
had beaten the party of Italians, whom they saw 
on the south-west ridge, twelve hundred and fifty 
feet below, and who did not prosecute the ascent 
farther. For an hour the successful climbers 
revelled in the scene which lay at their feet. 
‘There were black and gloomy forests, bright 
and cheerful meadows; bounding waterfalls and 
tranquil lakes; fertile lands and savage wastes ; 
sunny plains and frigid plateaux, There were 
the most rugged forms and the most graceful 
outiines ; low perpendicular cliffs and gentle 
undulating slopes; rocky mountains and snowy 
mountains, sombre and solemn, or glittering and 
white, with walls, turrets, pinnacles, pyramids, 
domes, cones, and spires! There was every com- 
bination that the world can give, and every con- 
trast that the heart could desire.’ 

Alas! their naturally triumphant feeling of plea- 
sure was but short-lived. They had commenced 
their descent, again tied together with ropes, 
Croz, a most accomplished guide and a brave 
fellow, went first; Hadow, second; Hudson, as 
an experienced mountaineer, and reckoned as 
good as a guide, third ; Lord F. Douglas, fourth ; 
followed by Mr Whymper between the two 
remaining guides, named Jaugwalder, father and 
son, They were commencing the difficult part of 
the descent, and Croz was cutting steps in the 
ice for the feet of Mr Hadow, who was imme- 
diately behind him. ‘ A few minutes later, a sharp- 
eyed lad ran into the Monte Rosa Hotel, saying 
that he had seen an avalanche fall from the 
summit of the Matterhorn on to the Matterhorn- 
gletscher. The boy was reproved for telling idle 
stories ; he was right, nevertheless, and this was 
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what he saw. Michel Croz had laid aside his 
axe, and in order to give Mr Hadow greater 
security, was taking hold of his legs, and 
putting his feet one by one into their proper 
positions. . . . At this moment, Mr Hadow 
slipped, fell against him, and knocked him over. I 
heard one startled exclamation from Croz, then 
saw him and Mr Hadow flying downwards; in 
another moment Hudson was dragged from his 
steps, and Lord F. Douglas immediately after him. 
All this was the work of a moment. Imme- 
diately we heard Croz’s exclamation, Old Peter and 
I planted ourselves as firmly as the rocks would 

mit; the rope was taut between us, and the 
jerk came on us both as one man. We held; but 
the rope broke midway between Jaugwalder and 
Lord Francis Douglas. For a few seconds we saw 
our unfortunate companions sliding downwards 
on their backs, and spreading out their hands, 
endeavouring to save themselves. They passed 
from our sight uninjured, disappeared one by 
one, and fell from precipice to precipice on to 
the Matterhorngletscher below, a distance of 
nearly four thousand feet in height. From the 
moment the rope broke, it was impossible to help 
them. So perished our comrades ! 

The bodies of three of the men who thus miser- 
ably perished were afterwards recovered ; but that 
of Lord Francis Douglas was never again seen. It 
is a melancholy ending to an otherwise delightful 
book, and may well excite a feeling of surprise 
that so many brave and useful men can thus be 
found year by year hazarding their lives for what 
is in many cases no higher purpose than that of 
oe or sport. The death of Lord Francis 

ouglas and his unfortunate companions formed 
the subject of much unfavourable comment at 
the time both in this country and on the conti- 
nent ; yet the fashion of Alpine climbing is in no 
whit abated, and the terrible cliffs of the Matter- 
horn have since then had still other victims. 
When a high scientific or other worthy object forms 
the incentive to such hazardous undertakings, the 
deed becomes heroic, whatever the issue; but 
when pursued—as is too frequently the case— 
without any adequate end, it resolves itself into 
something that is almost suicidal in its reckless 
tampering with life. This is acknowledged by 
Mr Whymper. Many persons, he says, get upon 
the Matterhorn who ought not to be on a moun- 
tain at all; and ‘if the number of accidents con- 
tinues to increase at the present rate, it will ere- 
long not be easy to find a place of interment in 
the English churchyard at Zermatt.’ 

It i remains to add that the volume is 
adorned by wood-engravings in the highest style 
of the art, 


MY WIFE’S INHERITANCE 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II.—HOW IT WAS LOST, 


Arter the incidents mentioned in the last chapter, 
nothing particular occurred for more than a month, 
I had several conversations with Mr Russel; but 
the will was never brought out again. I also 
cautiously sounded Ellen as to her cousin Charles ; 
but she could tell me very little about him, except 
that he was the son of her uncle David, and on 


his father’s death—which occurred when Charles 
was about fourteen years of age—his uncle took 
him to his office and home. He was a fine bright 
clever lad; but when he was about eighteen, he 
seemed to fall into evil courses, His uncle bore 
with his irregularities for some time, but at length 
could do so no longer, and therefore requested 
him to find apartments for himself in some other 
quarter of the town. ‘From this time,’ continued 
she, ‘I saw very little of him, although he still 
continued his attendance at the office. It appears 
however, that his conduct, instead of getting 
better, became worse; and shortly afterwards I 
heard that he had been sent away altogether. I 
never rightly understood the exact cause of this, 
as dear uncle would never talk about it, and was 
always angry when it was mentioned. I believe, 
however, it was some forgery, which would have 
brought disgrace on the office had not uncle paid a 
considerable sum of money to hush it up. That,’ 
said Ellen in conclusion, ‘is now four years ago ; 
and since then I have heard nothing of him, 
except that he is living in London; but how I 
have no idea,’ 

This was all I could learn of the nephew at that 
time, though I had reason to know more of him 
afterwards. 

My readers may perhaps wonder why Ellen and 
I did not get married forthwith, as everybody 
seemed in favour of it; but Mr Russel’s state 
gave us great anxiety, and we certainly could not 
think of our own happiness while his health 
was so precarious. It would have been really 
unkind to have taken her from him just at that 
time, and my professional duties obliged me to 
live in the village. We were now in the middle 
of March, and all hoped that as spring advanced 
the old gentleman would rally; but alas! our 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. He gradu- 
ally became weaker; and by the end of April 
it was plain to me that his end was approach- 
ing. I now hardly left the Willows, except in 
the daytime, just to run round to my other 

atients. We had engaged a nurse to wait upon 
im at night, Ellen performing that service during 
the day. For the last few nights I slept in a 
chair in a small adjoining dressing-roo. At 
length it seemed to me that the last night had 
come, and Ellen and I remained in anxious 
expectancy together in the same little room. Mr 
Russel was asleep, but we gave strict orders to 
the nurse to call us when he awoke. We waited 
till daylight, but the call never came. He had 
pout calmly and peacefully away—the loving 
eart and once active brain were for ever at 
rest. 

According to his request, we buried him in the 
quiet country churchyard, in a plain and simple 
manner. There were very few mourners. Ellen 
and myself, together with a Mr Benson from 
Kinton, occupied one coach; and Mrs Watkins 
and Miss Leclerc another. At the grave, however, 
the funeral cortege was joined by a tall dark 
young man, and Ellen whispered to me that it 
was her cousin Charles. He was dressed in com- 
plete black, and behaved in a proper and becom- 
ing manner. When all was over, and we had 
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returned to the house, I was much surprised to 
see him also enter. His temerity and coolness 
astonished me, as certainly he dared not have done 
so during his uncle’s lifetime. As, however, he 
really belonged to the family, and as the will was 
about to be read, in which I knew he was men- 
tioned, I told Ellen to speak to him, and invite 
him to stay. ‘Perhaps,’ I said to myself, ‘his 
presence here may be taken as a token of repent- 
ance.’ It did not occur to me just then that it 
was somewhat strange that he, without intimation, 
should have known the exact day and hour of 
the funeral. 

Leaving them all seated in the drawing-room, 
I went up-stairs, opened the secret receptacle and 
brought out the will. It was in the long*envelope, 
sealed as I had sealed it, and endorsed : ‘ The will 
of Charles Russel, February 2, 1870,’ Returning, 
I passed it over to Mr Benson, requesting him, as 
an old friend of the family, to break the seal and 
read it. He took it, and holding it up in full 
view, asked if we were all willing that he should 
do so, As no one objected, he opened the envelope 
and drew it forth. I daresay it was an anxious 
moment for some there—Ellen, Charles, Mrs 
Watkins, and Miss Leclerc ; but as for me, know- 
ing already the contents, I was quite calm, ‘I, 
CHARLES Russet, of the Willows, Cottam,’ began 
Mr Benson in a steady voice, ‘declare this to be my 
last will and testament. I bequeath to Elizabeth 
Watkins, my housekeeper, the sum of one hundred 
pounds. I bequeath to Jeannette Leclerc, the 
companion of my niece, the sum of fifty pounds, 
I also bequeath to my niece, Ellen Saunders, the 
sum of two hundred and fifty pounds ’—— 

‘What!’ I interrupted, ‘Read that again, 
please.’ 

Mr Benson, with a look of surprise, did so, and 
went on: ‘And as to all the rest, residue, and 
remainder of my real and personal estate, I devise 
and bequeath the same to my nephew, Charles 
Russel, his heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns, absolutely and for ever. And I hereby 
appoint my said nephew sole executor of this my 
will, In witness whereof I have hereunder set 
my hand, this 2d day of February 1870,’ 

I was thunder-struck. Again I requested him 
to repeat; and once more it came out clear and 
plain, that with the exception of the legacies 
named, all the property was left to Charles, and 
he also’ was left sole executor, I was dumb- 
founded, and at last exclaimed: ‘That cannot be 
the true will. I have seen another, the real will, 
and it is just the reverse of that, Let me see it 
myself ’—— 

‘Not so fast, if you please,’ interposed Charles. 
‘It seems that I am sole executor; that will 
therefore now belongs to me, and I do not intend 
that you shall have it in your hands,’ 

‘But, I contended, ‘that cannot be the real 
will, as I have seen another.’ 

‘Then perhaps you will produce that other 
which you pretend you have seen, You cannot, of 
course, because there is no other; and this gentle- 
man’—turning to Mr Benson—‘will bear witness 
that the seal was unbroken. Perhaps you know 
Mr Russel’s seal, sir, and handwriting ?’ 

‘Yes, replied Mr Benson; ‘as it happens, I 
ree] both as I have had many dealings with 

im. 


of the will which this gentleman’—with a sneer 
towards me—‘ seems to question ?’ 

‘Oh, as to that, I cannot see the shadow of a 
doubt. At the same time, knowing what I do’— 
with a significant look at Charles—‘I confess I am 
somewhat surprised.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, I don’t see anything surprising 
in it. My uncle probably discovered that I was 
innocent of the crime laid to my charge, and took 
this method of making amends; and I must say 
it was very handsome of him. Besides, I am the 
son of his brother, and of the same name as him- 
self, and he no doubt wished to keep everything 
in the family,’ 

All this sounded very plausible ; but it was to 
me only the more aggravating, as I knew perfectly 
well that his uncle was as bitter against him at the 
end as ever he was, and I said so, At this Charles 
lost his temper, or pretended to do so, and 
exclaimed: ‘Look here, sir; I don’t know who 
you are, and I don’t want to know. I only know 
that you are not one of the family, nor is your 
name mentioned in the will. It seems to me 
that you have meddled in this affair long enough. 
Let me remind you that this house is now mine— 
mine, sir; mark that; and I must request you to 
take your departure at once. If uncle’s will has 
not been made as, I daresay, you would have 
made it, and you think you can upset it, I can 
only say, you know your course; the law is 
equally open to you as to me, I tell you plainly 
I shall take the will to a solicitor at Kinton 
to-morrow and get it proved at once; and you 
can take whatever steps may seem to you fitting. 
At present I decline to hold any further com- 
munication with you,’ 

I was almost speechless, as much with rage at 
the cool way in which I was turned out as at the 
disappointment I felt both for Ellen and myself ; 
but, seeing nothing could be done, I left the room, 
beckoning Ellen to follow me. 

‘This is a severe blow,’ I said when we were 
alone ; ‘and I am very sorry for you.’ 

©Don’t say that dear; I too am sorry ; for it is 
a severe and totally unexpected blow ; so inexplic- 
able |too. But my sorrow is more for you than 
myself, You will have to take me now as an 
almost portionless girl, instead of the rich heiress 
you were led to expect.’ 

‘Oh, my darling, you know I shall only be too 
pleased to have you, rich or poor; but do you 
not think it would be well for you to leave this 
house and take apartments in the village, until [ 
can arrange for our marriage? It is not likely 
you will be very comfortable here.’ 

‘Nay ; I do not quite see the necessity for that. 
Charles will not turn me out; he was never 
unkind, though wild and, I am afraid, wicked. 
But dear, is it not too soon after uncle’s death to 
talk of our marriage ?’ 

‘I know what you mean, Ellen; you think 
“What will the world say?” Well, under 
ordinary circumstances, I should not urge it ; but 
these are not ordinary circumstances, ‘You have 
no home here but on sufferance, and so the sooner 
you come to mine the better,’ 

‘Well, we will talk of that to-morrow, when 
we have had a little time to think.’ 

I bade her good-night, for in truth I wanted a 
little time to think, That Mr Russel had really 
made another will totally altering the disposal of 


‘Then what is your opinion of the genuineness 
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his property, I could not believe ; his whole con- 
duct and conversation forbade it, and yet how 
else explain the will as it was read that afternoon ? 


To be sure he might have done so, without saying | 


anything to me about it; but I could not bring 
myself to think so. 

When I retired to rest, I fell asleep, no nearer 
asolution. The last thing I remember was that I 
determined to go to Kinton the first thing in the 
morning and consult Mr Sparks, a legal friend of 
mine. This resolution I duly carried into effect, 
and luckily found him at his office and disengaged. 
After the usual greetings and a little ordinary 
conversation, I —— the subject uppermost in 
my mind; and that he might clearly understand 
it, I gave a detailed account of my connection 
with the Russel family. I recounted the old 
man’s affection for his niece, and the confidence 
he reposed in me; and then narrated the inci- 
dents of the interview in which Mr Russel 
shewed me the will and its contents, I then 
dwelt upon the death, funeral, and reading of the 
will; the contents of which were so totally dif- 
ferent from what I had expected. This done, I 
asked his advice and opinion. 

‘As to my opinion,’ he said, ‘I must have time 
to consider; but my advice is, that you lcave the 


matter in my hands for a few days, and I will | 


see his solicitor and examine the will myself. I 
suppose there is no question of the validity of the 
signature? Who were the witnesses ?” 

‘Their names are James Dobson and William 
Green.’ 

‘Ah! Well, come to me in three days, and 
bring them with you; or if they cannot come, 
bring a specimen of their handwriting. By-the- 
bye, who were the witnesses of the will which 
you read in the presence of the old gentleman ?’ 

‘Unfortunately, I cannot remember? 

‘That’s a pity ; still, it does not matter much. 
The chances are that Mr Russel had the same 
men, and you can easily find out if they witnessed 
his signature at two different times; or if not, 
Cottam is not such a large place that it would 
be diflicult to find out if any other two men 
ever acted as witnesses,’ 

‘Then you think two wills were really made ?’ 

‘Why, what else can I think? You yourself 
saw one, and another was produced.’ 

‘ But could not the one [ saw be altered ?” 

‘Ah! that is an exceedingly difficult matter, 
and almost certain to be detected. Besides, who 
was to do it? You say it was kept in a secret 
receptacle, known only to Mr Russel and yourself ; 
so that it really does seem to me on the face of it 
that he changed his mind, and made another will 
some time between his conversation with you and 
his death. The old will he would doubtless 
destroy at the same time. But leave the matter 
in my hands, and I will look into it. 

As this was all that could be done, I took my 
leave, and returned to Cottam. The next day I 
sought out Dobson and Green; and as they could 
not go to Kinton, I asked them to give me a 
specimen of their usual signature. They both 
remembered witnessing Mr Russel’s signature to a 
ee but neither had done so more than once. 

ith this information I waited upon Mr Sparks 
at the time appointed. He was ready to receive 
me, and entered upon the matter at once. 


to say it seems correct in every particular—not a 
sign of an erasure or alteration in any part. Every- 
| thing is written in the clear concise style for 
which Mr Russel was so noted. We lawyers of 
Kinton have had many opportunities of seeing 
wills made by the same hand, and I for one have 
no doubt that the one shewn me is the genuine 
work of Mr Russel. Whether it was made before 
or after the one you say you saw, is another ques- 
tion, which can only be decided by the produc- 
tion of—what I may style—your will, if still in 
existence. Until you can produce that, I see no 
help for it but to let things take their course.’ 

«But can we not oppose the proving of the will ?’ 
I said with some heat, not being pleased at the 
idea of giving up the fight so easily. 

‘My dear sir, I should only be too happy to 
enter a caveat for you, or rather in the name of 
Miss Saunders, for you can have no standing in 
the matter, not being of kin or alegatee ; but what 
should we gain unless we can support it in a court 
of law? and I confess at present I see no grounds 
to act upon. We cannot say on account of undue 
influence, when, by your own shewing, all the 
influence, if any, was on the other side. Nor can 
we bring evidence to prove that Mr Russel was 
incapable of making a will; the very clearness 
and precision of it prove that he was,’ 

‘But,’ I still persisted, ‘what do you make of 
ithe will which I read with Mr Russel’s sanction 
and in his presence ?” 

‘Well, in truth I cannot make anything of it. 
Produce it, and I daresay I shall do better. But 
I’ll tell you what I think an opposing counsel 
|would say. He would first say that doubtless 
|Mr Russel altered his mind, made another will, 
and put it in the desk without telling you. Or, 
he might suggest that you read it after dinner, 
possibly after sundry glasses of wine, and that, 
in fact, you misread it, reversing the names, the 
“wish being father to the thought.”’ 

‘Then is there no side on which we can attack 
it?’ 

‘No ; I am afraid not ; and I am too much your 
friend to advise you to take proceedings in law 
with no better ground than you have. We might 
perhaps say that the purport of the will is against 
the weight of evidence as to his intentions; but 
what proof have we that it is so? Principally 
his conversations with you ; and it would certainly 
be pointed out that your evidence could hardly 
be disinterested, as it is well known that you are 
engaged to the niece, the other devisee. Besides, a 
man’s intentions are very difficult to gauge ; what 
he intends to-day, he may not intend to-morrow. 
No; my friend. This plea, as against a will so 
properly drawn up and executed as this is, would 
count as absolutely nothing. Moreover, it is coun- 
terbalanced by the plea set up by the nephew, 
that most probably his uncle, when looking over 
his papers, and finding that said nephew was 
not so guilty as was thought, had taken this 
means of making amends, Again, his nephew 
bearing the same name as himself, he may have 
wished to perpetuate it ina much more effectual 
manner than would be done by leaving his 
property to a niece, who was about to marry an 
alien to his blood. I have more than once 
known such considerations have much weight,’ 

Plausible as all this sounded, I neither could 
nor would believe it, although it was evident that 


‘I have seen the will, he said, ‘and I am bound 
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Mr Sparks’ faith in my will, as he called it, was 
very considerably shaken. However, seeing no 
help for it, I was obliged to submit ; and this is 
how my wife’s inheritance was lost. 


THE OYSTER 


Tue life of the oyster, usually pictured as one of 
utter helplessness and unbroken seclusion, is by 
no means spent in unvarying repose. In the 
spring of the year, when all Nature is full of tender 
love and restless activity, the mother-oyster also 
is visited by the ruling passion, ‘ the icy boson 
feels the sacred fire,’ and soon afterwards a large 
quantity of milk-white fluid, which the micro- 
scope shews us to consist of almost invisible eggs, 
is found to have been generated in the animal. 
Unlike most marine creatures, however, the oyster 
does not abandon her eggs and leave them to 
the mercy of winds and waves; for the eggs are 
retained in their earlier stages within the parent- 
shell, and are hatched within the sheltering folds 
of her own body. By the opening of the shell, 
a dense mist is spread all about in the water, 
and the young brood scatters far and wide. 

Upon their first appearance in their new career 
—thrown as it were upon their own resources, 
these tiny atoms of ocean life are all life and 
motion, flitting about in the sea as gaily as 
the butterfly roams from flower to flower. They 
are odd little cherubs, consisting, like the angels 
of the old masters, of nothing but a couple 
of wing-like lobes on both sides of a mouth 
and body of as yet exceedingly diminutive size. 
The wings, fashioned to rudimentary shells, are 
covered on the surface with countless minute 
microscopic hair-like processes called cilia, which 
move incessantly up and down, and thus enable 
the little creature to roam at will, After a 
period of perpetual joy and vivacity, those 
which have escaped their thousand voracious | 
enemies finally settle down upon some suitable | 
resting-place ; the romance of their lives is at an 
end; they become steady domesticated oysters. 
When the brood start from their mother’s safe 
home they number nearly a million ; before they 
can find a new habitation, it has been calculated 
that at least nine-tenths of their number have 
perished. 

After they have attached themselves to some 
permanent resting-place, on what is called a good 
‘spatting’ ground, the little wings, now useless, 
gradually dwindle and shrink, until they dis- 
appear like the tail of the tadpole when it changes 
into the full-grown frog. Then they begin to 
grow slowly, from the size of a pin’s head at 
two weeks to that of a pea at three months; 
when they are a year old they are perhaps as 
large as a lady’s watch; and at the age of five 
years they are in their prime. The shell remains 
frail and tender until they attain the size of a 
crown; but is hard and complete when they 
become fit for the table, at their fourth year 


of life. If they should escape the gluttony of 


man, or the wiles of certain marine enemies 
which we shall presently describe, they die at 
the appointed time, leaving their shell, thickened 
by old age and adorned with rings, which shew 
their years like the rings of a tree, to serve as 
a monument for times to come. 

When looking at the rough shell and the shape- 
less mass within, we little suspect how beautiful 
is the structure of the animal, and at how many 
countless points it is susceptible to influences 
from the outer world. But if we put an oyster 
into a vivarium, and then aid our feeble sight by 
the object-glass of the microscope, we are struck at 
once by the countless tiny hairs or cilia which 
now are seen to vibrate incessantly on the two 
fringing leaflets or gills. It has its nervous 
system too, very simple as far as we know; a 
‘mantle,’ in whose folds its young are so tenderly 
kept for a long time ; and the heart itself, with its 
two chambers and its gentle pulsations, shewing 
clearly that the oyster feels and enjoys, though 
it may have but obscure sensibilities and limited 
instincts. Then there are other portions of its 
frame which, since we now know that nothing in 
created beings is the result of chance, we may 
safely assume to be symbols of organs more fully 
developed in higher animals—anticipations, it 
may be, of limbs and senses given to other crea- 
tions, and, for aught we know to the contrary, 
badges of the relationship which exists between 
these lower and despised beings and man himself 
in all his sublime strength and beauty. 

The oyster is not visibly endowed with the 
senses of higher forms, save perhaps with a low 
and diffuse sense of touch, and with that of 
hearing. The incessant motion of the cilia guide 
us to the belief that the animal never ceases 
its efforts to attract food within its domain. Like 
many other lower forms of animal life, the oyster 
may be a voracious feeder! There is no outward 
eye perceptible, as, in fact, there is no head to 
which it might lend light in its dark home; and 
yet the oyster is exquisitely sensitive to every 
change of light, and finds in this susceptibility at 
least one means of protecting itself against an 
enemy. The ear is, on the contrary, very fully 
developed, a strangely curious organ, consisting 
mainly of a number of diminutive grains shut 
up in a transparent prison, and there dancing 
in perpetual motion, which changes with every 
sound that strikes upon the outer walls, 

The question has often been raised why this 
delicious mollusc should not be eaten all the year 
round, The prejudice, however, which forbids it 
during the months which have no letter R in 
their names— . 

Those four sad months, wherein is mute 
That one mysterious letter that has power 
To call the oyster from the vasty deep— 


is not altogether unfounded. In May and June 
they generally spawn, and then their life-blood 
is essentially changed for the benefit of their 
posterity, and their own flesh is lean and unpalat- 
able. Besides, however productive they may be, 
a conscientious lover of the mollusc will hardly 
reconcile himself to the barbarous waste of 
swallowing, with each living parent, a million of 
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offspring. Hence in England they are rarely 
brought to market before the first days of August, 
when the ‘common oysters’ from Colchester and 
Faversham appear gradually; but the ‘melting 
natives’ are not seen before the beginning of 
October, reach their meridian of perfection at 
Christmas, and disappear again towards the end of 
April. 

% the remaining months, however, they throng 
the markets of the world, and are ‘the only meat 
which men eat alive and yet account it not 
cruelty,’ as old Fuller says quaintly. ‘For this is 
their great merit, that one may eat of them to-day, 
to-morrow, and for ever, and as many as one wants, 
and yet their presence hardly makes itself felt ; 
while they gratify the palate, quiet the excite- 
ment of certain nerves which we call hunger, and 
leave no feeling of satiety, no reproach, no remorse 
for the following days,’ The true way to eat them, 
profitably to taste, health, and enjoyment, is of 
course to eat them raw and without condiment ; 
for vinegar, pepper, or lemon-juice all spoil the 
natural flavour of the bivalve. The only good 
dressing is its own gravy, which is not sea-water, 
as many fancy, but the life-blood of the mollusc, 
which it sheds when the shell is forced open. 
If dressings are not allowed, some drink to accom- 
pany the oyster on its way, is generally con- 
sidered indispensable. Strong wines and liquors 
should be eschewed ; these beverages simply pickle 
the oyster at once, render it indigestible, and 
deprive it of its best qualities as nutritious food. 
Lighter French wines are less objectionable ; but 
porter and ale, and, better still, half-and-half, are 
considered the true liquid accompaniments of this 
incomparable delicacy. 

Natural beds and banks of oysters are found in 
#il the seas of the temperate and torrid zones, 
now stretching out miles upon miles in all direc- 
tions, and now rising so high that ships are 
wrecked on their crests. And thus it has been 
apparently from time immemorial, for gigantic 
structures, consisting of fossil oysters, are found 
in many places. In Berkshire, a colony of oyster 


| shells covers more than six acres ; in the states of 


Massachusetts and Georgia, enormous breakwaters 
are formed between the firm land and the hungry 
ocean—ramparts twelve to fifteen feet high; the 
lower layers of coarse fossil, but the upper strata 
alive. On the west coast of the American con- 
tinent, as, for example, on the Chilian seaboard, 
vast surfaces are covered with fossil oysters, which 
have been raised by volcanic and earthquake 
action, and now tower to the height of sixty feet 
or more for thirty miles at a stretch. 

Among living oysters, however, there is as great 
difference as among the races of men. Those of 
the United States are generally acknowledged to 
surpass all others in size and luscious flavour, 
and even English travellers aver that they are 
superior to their own famous Whitstables. Next 
to the American come undoubtedly the English 
oysters, of which there are many varieties, the best 
growing on submarine rocks, an inferior kind on 
sandbanks, and the coarsest on muddy bottoms, 
Scotland boasts of her Orkney oysters, but is 
even more justly proud of her ‘Pandores,’ so 
called because they are found near the salt- 
pans in the neighbourhood of historic Pres- 
tonpans, and caught, it used to be said, by a 
bit of magic. The fishing crews kept up while 


the dredging went on, a wild monotonous chant, 
to which they ascribed great virtue, and sang : 


* The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind ; 
But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentler kind.’ 


It may be safely said that wherever the oyster 
appears in sufficient quantities, human beings 
are found ready to consume them as fast as 
they can be procured; but the poor unsus- 
picious mollusc has enemies near home, in its 
own native element, and close upon its borders, 
The arch-enemy is the sleepy, stupid-looking 
star-fish, which eats them as spat, or even when 
grown to a considerable size, Often at the 
very time when the sanguine fisherman gets ready 
to reap arich harvest from a well-stocked oyster- 
bank, he finds, upon coming to the grounds, that 
the foe has been there before him, and millions of 
star-fish have settled down, like a flock of wild- 
pigeons in a field of wheat, Generally, they prefer 
the spat or very young oysters, which they take 
whole into their capacions mouths, and there 
digest slowly. But how does a soft and tender 
creature like the star-fish manage to get at the 
full-grown mollusc in its impregnable fortress ? 
The ancients had a story that they watched it till 
they found it incautiously yawning, and then slily 
slipped their greedy fingers between the valves to 
keep them open, while they devoured the con- 
tents. Poetically rendered, the story runs thus: 


The prickly star creeps on with fell deceit 
To force the oyster from its close retreat ; 
When gaping lids a widened void display, 
The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray, 
And of its treasures robs the rifled case, 
And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace. 


This is of course a mere fable, as the soft pulpy 
rays of the star-fish would be squeezed off in an 
instant, Its murderous assault is far more curious. 
The first step in the roman is for the enemy to 
close upon its prey, folding its slimy arms tightly 
over it, so as tu hold itself in the proper position, 
Then it applies its mouth closely to the victim, 
and as it cannot, by any artifice of its own, put the 
oyster into its stomach, it deliberately proceeds to 
to its stomach into the oyster! It begins slowly 

ut steadily to push out this organ through the 
mouth—probably, as suggested by some natura- 
lists, emitting some ‘acrid fluid, which paralyses 
resisting power—and to wrap the oyster 
in the folds of the capacious bag. Patience 
always does its work, and in due time the hapless 
native opens its shell and surrenders the succulent 
contents to the devourer. 

Another enemy shews, if less originality, at least 
equal perseverance. This is the whelk, which 
although endowed with very slender means of 
locomotion, appears in vast multitudes when least 
expected on the oyster-bed which it deems ready 
for use, It assails the shell boldly from above, 
and with marvellous patience drills, by means 
of its sharp tongue, provided with row upon 
row of flinty teeth, a hole in the upper valve, 
by which it gets at last fairly inside, and 
then enjoys the dainty food. Mussels come 
by myriads when young, and cover the luckless 
oyster with a fine re! texture, which catches 
mud and sand, and finally smothers them, Even 
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the elements combine against the helpless crea- | government ?’ was the next query, answered with : 
ture; heavy gales of wind at times roll them | ‘Yes, sir; I have a younger brother in the Interior 
up in ridges several feet deep, when mud and | Department.’ Whereupon Lincoln put him out 
seaweeds settle on them and choke them speedily ; | of his misery by saying: ‘Well, then, all I have 
or frost and snow and ice kill large numbers | to say to you is that there are too many hogs, 
when they are not safely sheltered at a depth | and too little fodder !’ 
of at least three or four feet of water. | When Naples was ruled by King Bomba, his 
All the voracity of man, however, and all the ; majesty one day paid a visit to the ship of an 
persecution of enemies do not destroy enough | English commodore, lying in the bay. While 
oysters annually to prevent them from forming the commodore was receiving his royal visitor on 
gigantic deposits in various parts of the globe. | the quarter-deck, a member of the Neapolitan 
For if left to themselves, oysters, as we have | suite, cruising about amidships, mistook a wind- 
already said, attain a considerable age ; though the | sail for a pillar, and leaning against it, suddenly 
exact number of their years has not yet been! went below head foremost. The only witness of 
fully ascertained. The expert fisherman, it is the accident, an old tar, thereupon made for the 
true, can tell at a glance and to a nicety the | quarter-deck, and having saluted, said: ‘I beg F 
precise age of his flock, He examines the succes- | pardon, commodore, but one of them ere kings 
sive layers on the upper shell, technically called | has fell down the hatchway !’ 


‘shoots ;’ and as each of them, overlapping the 
lower, marks a certain period of growth, he thus 
determines the age of the inhabitant. These 
layers, it seems, are regular, and laid in even suc- 
cession one upon the other, until the oyster attains 
its maturity, which is generally fixed at seven 
or eight years; but after that time they become 
irregular, are recklessly piled upon each other, 
and make the shell look bulky and ill-shapen. As 
some molluscs in tropical seas have been found 
with shells nine inches thick and of enormous 
size, it is fair to presume that the oyster, when 
left to its natural changes and unmolested, may 
reach a patriarchal age and even outlive that of 
man. 


ODD WAYS OF PUTTING THINGS. 


Pourrine things in an odd way is the vocation 
of professed wits and humorists; but they are 


not permitted at all times to monopolise the | § 


privilege, as we shall proceed to shew. 

Mr Naismyth, a celebrated Edinburgh dentist, 
finding himself inconvenienced by the noise made 
by the students of the Free Church College, wrote 
to request that they would be more moderate in 
their applause, or find some other way of express- 
ing it than stamping upon the floor. Dr Chalmers 
the well-known divine laid the dentist’s complaint | 
before the offenders, and begged them to avoid | 
giving cause for its repetition, saying he should be 
sorry indeed to give offence to a gentleman so | 
much in the mouths of the public. | 

When President of the United States, Abraham 
Lincoln was inclined to a rough-and-ready style of 


argument, 
‘It is a disgrace to the country,’ said a dis- 


The father of a Virginian girl suggesting to his 4 


intended son-in-law the advisability of his settling 
a sum of money upon the lady, the ardent lover, 
unprepared to meet such a demand, coolly replied : 
‘It is not my purpose to purchase a wife. hen 
I desire to do so, T shall go to the cheapest market 
—Africa”’ In an untenable position it is occa- 
sionally well to assume the réle of injured inno- 
cence, An Arbroath man, over-fond of a wee 
drop, having beaten his wife at night, and for- 
gotten all about the domestic difference by the 
morning, looked at her damaged face, and anxi- 
ously exclaimed : ‘Gudeness preserve us a’! lassie, 
whaur hae ye been?’ Enlightened as to his 
part in the matter, he cried, as though he were 
the aggrieved one: ‘O dear, O dear! it’s an awfu’ 
thing ye winna keep oot o’ hairm’s way!’ Another 
injured innocent, quite equal to the occasion, was 
Silbermann, gamekeeper to the father of Louis- 
Philippe. Carpeted by his master for selling his 
ame to a butcher, he boldly denied doing so. 
‘No,’ said the master, ‘you don’t sell it; but you 
exchange it for mutton.’ ‘That’s true,’ quoth the 
unabashed keeper. ‘You said, monseigneur, that 
I might eat the hares, Well, I like mutton better. 
It is better for me, you see, while for you it comes 
to the same thing. An odd way of putting it ! 

A gentleman, travelling in the same carriage as 
the pretty daughter of a rich Pennsylvanian 
lumber-merchant, chatted with her until she grew 
drowsy, when he vacated his seat for one by 
the side of a shrewd-looking old fellow. As they 
were whirling by a high mountain, his neighbour 
called his attention to it, and went on: ‘Six or 
eight years ago that mountain was covered with a 
fine forest, worth at least ten thousand dollars. 
Now there are nothing but stumps, and the land is 
scarcely worth a cent. The net produce of that 
mountain lies over there in that seat. It has taken 
all that lumber which her father owned to raise 
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gusted government clerk, ‘that such a boor should | 
be President!’ What made him say so was this, | and educate that girl, Some of you young men, if 
| He had asked the President to give a brother, who | you were given your choice between the mountain 
had been honourably discharged from the army, | yonder, as it now stands, and the net produce on 
a place in the Civil Service. ‘Let me see,’ said | that seat, would take the net produce ; but give 
Lincoln, ‘I believe you yourself are a clerk in one | me the stumps !’ 

of the departments?’ ‘Yes, sir,” said the appli-| Probably the young men looked to getting land 
cant; ‘I am in the Treasury Department.’ ‘I and love, like the Aberdeen lass who replied to 
thought so,’ continued the President. ‘And your | her sire’s inquiry: ‘Fat’s this I hear ye’re gaun 
father holds an office in Washington, does he not?’ | to dae, Jennie?’ with : ‘ Weel, I’m just gaun to 
‘Yes, sir; he is the chief of a bureau in the War marry that farm ower by there, and live wi’ the bit 
Department, replied the office beggar, beginning | mannie on’t;’ putting the case in as matter-of- 
to feel rather uncomfortable. ‘Is there any other | fact fashion as the American journalist who in- 
member of your family holding office under the | formed all whom it did and did not concern that : 
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‘Old John Robinson’s youngest son, Frank, lately 
made a contract, in presence of a minister, to pro- 
vide for Miss Frankie Bailey for the term of her 
natural life.’ Smarter still at euphemism was the 
daughter of an American judge. She happened, 
at a dinner party, to be placed next an unsuccess- 
ful litigant, whose cause had been heard by her 
father. Ignorant of her identity, he aired his 
grievance, and to the dismay of the company rated 
the judge severely. Becoming suddenly suspicious 
that something was wrong somewhere, he turned 
to his fair neighbour, and expressed the hope that 
the judge was not related to her. ‘O dear, no,’ 
said she ; ‘only a connection of my mother’s, by 
marriage. 

Over-curious people are not easily silenced, but 
the feat is to be accomplished. An old gentle- 
man complaining that his glasses were not strong 
enough to serve his turn, was told by the optician 
that they ought to be so, seeing they were 
‘twos. ‘What have you got after twos?’ 
inquired he. ‘Number ones, was the reply. 
‘And after ones?’ ‘Oh,’ said the optician, ‘ if 
you don’t find them strong enough, sir, you will 
require a dog and a string,’ The following 
colloquy took place outside a house in an 
American city, between some country visitors, 
unable to obtain entrance, and a German living 
next door. ‘Jane not at home, did you say?’ 
‘Nein, Chane’s nod at home.’ ‘Where is she?’ 
‘She’s gone the cemetery down.’ ‘When will she 
come back?’ ‘Oh, she won’t come back already 
any more; she’s gone to stay; she’s det!’ A 
stranger, passing a churchyard and seeing a 
hearse standing hard by, inquired who was dead. 
The sexton informed him. ‘What complaint?’ 
asked the inquisitive one. Said the old man: 
‘There is no complaint ; everybody is satisfied.’ 
One man remained unsatisfied when he read in a 
Californian newspaper a paragraph respecting the 
vexed question of how Cain obtained a wife: ‘You 
want to know where Cain obtained his wife. 
Upon any subject of a public nature we never 
refuse to throw the desired light. But this is 
altogether a different thing, It is a family matter, 
with which we do not care to meddle. Cain died 
some time before many of us were born, and such 
idle curiosity respecting the family affairs of a 
deceased person we regard as most reprehensible, 
nes to violate the sanctities of domestic 

e. 

Sheridan once declined to take a walk with a 
troublesome feminine admirer, on the plea that 
the weather would not permit ; and being caught 
by the vg as he was sneaking out for a stroll, 
countered her remark that the weather seemed 
now to have cleared up, with the bold asseveration : 
‘Yes, madam, mania for one, but not enough 
for two.’ Enough for one would, however, have 
been held enough for two, had the lady been as 
attractive as the fair one to whom a youthful 
admirer wrote: ‘I want you to come around to 
our house. If you cannot get anybody to come 
around to your house, and fetch you around to 
our house, I will come around to your house, and 
fetch you around to our house.” He evidently 
meant business, although his method of putting 
things was as odd as that of the gentleman who 
would not hear of sharing his fortunes with a 
partner because: ‘If you make anything, you don’t 
get it; and if you lose, you have to lose it all ;’ 


or the wit who fought shy of crossing weapons 
with Lady Ashburton, not, as he said, that he 
minded being knocked down; but he could not 
stand being danced upon afterwards. 


A DIALOGUE. 


* Darnry little lady, 
Listen, pray, to me; 
Canst thou ever love me ? 
Canst thou? say to me,’ 


‘Ere I tell you that, sir, 
You must prove to me 

That my heart with you, sir, 
Safely kept will be.’ 


* Prudent little lady, 
Thou hast stolen mine, 
Surely, while thou hast it, 
I must value thine.’ 


‘That is proof enough, sir. 
Further would I know 
What about me ’tis, sir, 
Makes you love me so.’ 


‘Simple little lady, 

Hast thou not been told 
That thy silken tresses 
Shine like burnished gold?’ 


* Answer that is none, sir; 
I need scarcely say 

Even golden hair, sir, 
Quickly turns to gray.’ 


* Modest little lady, 

Clearest summer skies— 

Blue, and calm, and cloudless— 
Pale beside thine eyes,’ 


* Ah! but you must own, sir, 
Though that may be true, 
Age will never spare, sir, 
Eyes of deepest blue.’ 


‘Cruel little lady, 
Shall I praise thy lips, 
Or thy fairy fingers, 
With their rosy tips?’ 


‘There will come a day, sir, 
When these hands shall lie 
Quiet, and these lips, sir, 
Never frame reply.’ 


‘Then, my little lady, 

I can only say 

That it was thy goodness 
Stole my heart away.’ 


* Goodness not my own, sir, 

Given each day anew ; 

Lov’st thou me for that, sir? 

Then I love thee too.’ M. M. 
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